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Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 


ience of Mary Alexander. 
(Continued from page 150.) 


1807.-Fourth-day, 4th. To-day is the Monthly 
Meeting at Grace Church-Street; and for some 
days past | have been endeavoring to know 
whether it would be right for me to attend it; 
but I have not been able to see any light upon 
going; and feeling much indisposed in my 
health, a day or two of rest under this roof, my 
cousin, William Forster's, is very salutary to 
my enfeebled frame. As I have not seen my 
way to go to London to-day, I have forwarded 
my certificate to J. G. Bevan, to present it to 
the Monthly Meeting; though I undoubtedly 
believe it will be right for me to finish my en- 
gagements in this part before I leave this place 
again; and.as my friend Alice Chorley, an 
elder of this meeting, has kindly proposed ac- 
companying me for a few days, I hope to be 
enabled to enter afresh into this field of labor 
after the Monthly Meeting here to-morrow. 

Thus far, in the accomplishment of the ardu- 
ous prospect with which I left home, I have 
had abundant cause to acknowledge that all 
things needful have, to my humblingseadmira- 
tion, been provided, and therefore, 1 dare not 
distrust the bountiful hand which hath already 
dispensed so liberally. However, awful indeed 
does the approaching engagement appear, of 
going amongst the largest body of Friends, I 
have ever visited, in this individual way, with- 
out the most distant expectation of a com- 
panion in the work; but | marvel to find the 

alm resignation, which my mind is mercifully 

favored at times to experience, in looking to- 
wards this important part of my present mis- 
sion. Yea, I am ready to believe, that nothing 
short of the sustaining Arm of everlasting 
mercy, could uphold me under what I now 
have in view. I therefgre feel bound to adore 
Him, committing myself once more to his holy 
guidance. 

Fifth-day morning, fifth of the Second Month. 
—J.G. Bevan has just been here, and informed 
me, on returning my certificate, that their 
Monthly Meeting is adjourned till next Fourth- 
day, which gives me concern, having no ex- 
pectation of being liberated from these parts, 


so soon as that time ; but, for the present, I wish ' cious truth, than since the commencement of the 
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to leave much thoughtfulness on this subject, 
endeavoring to do what appears right in my 
allotment in this part of the work. 


Evening.—At the meeting-house to-day, I 
met a letter from my friend Mary Pryor, in 


which she expresses herself in these words: 
“ Believing a necessity laid on me, I venture to 
offer accompanying thee on thy visit to the 
families of Grace-Church-Street Meeting.” So 
unexpected a proposal, and one so truly accept- 
able, raised a tribute of thankfulness in my 
heart to Him, who | humbly trust, has found 
this, my dear ancient friend, again to evince her 
attachment to his pure cause, and unite with a 
little sister in this great work. 

Tottenham, Fourth-day, 11th.—To-day I have 
attended the adjourned Monthly Meeting at 
Grace-Church-Street, where I informed my 
friends of the prospect I have of a companion, 
who is not likely to be at liberty from her own 
Monthly Meeting before this day week ; and 
also that I did not feel myself at present fully 
clear of this quarter. My information was cor- 
dially received, and Friends kindly adjourned 
again until Fifth-day, the 19th, for our accom- 
modation ; which feels relieving to my mind, be- 
lieving by that time I shall be favored to see 
my way to depart hence; where I have fur a 
long time been very affectionately cared for, by 
my much esteemed friends and relatives of this 
family. 

Southgate, Fourth-day, 18th—I have now 
visited all the meetings and families of Friends 
in Tottenham Monthly Meeting, except two or 
three individuals, who are not at home, and a 
few others, who do not incline to receive such a 
visit. Ihave also had a few public meetings; 
the last was held yesterday evening at Mimms, 
in a meeting-house belonging to Friends. 

In the course of my engagements in this 
quarter, mourning and lamentation have been 
much more frequently the covering of my spirit, 
than anything like rejoicing. Yet, I verily be- 
lieve, there is a precious few, who are sweetly 
preserved loyal to the King of kings. May 
their hands grow stronger and stronger in the 
holy warfare; and may the number of upright 
hearted standard bearers, be increased amongst 
them. 

Fourth-day, 4th of Third Month. We have 
now been nearly two weeks very closely engaged 
in our arduous service of visiting the families 
of Friends in Grace-Church-Street Monthly 
Meeting, and my beloved and honorable com- 
panion and myself, have hitherto been enabled 
to move along in much harmony and concord. 
I feel it very relieving to my exercised, and 
often deeply tried mind, to have the company 
and help of one whose religious experience has 
been much larger than my own. One who, after 
so long a warfare under the banner of the Cap- 
tain of salvation, can frequently testify that He 
is worthy to be obeyed to the utmost of our 
ability ; that verily his “yoke is easy, and his 
burden light:” Mat. xi: 30. I think I never 
could more feelingly subscribe to the same gra- 
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present engagement; for though, at times, the 
faithful laborer must be brought into a state of 
bondage, when and where the pure seed is kept 
in captivity ; yet it is a favor to be found worthy 
to suffer with a suffering Lord. I believe ail 
the exercises which dedicated minds may be 
permitted to pass through, for themselves and 
for others, are not so great as those which are 
often imposed, by the enemy of all good, upon 
such as are pursuing the vain and delusive 
pleasures of the world. 

Second-day, 16:h of Third Month.—Yester- 
day my much beloved companion left me, after 
our attending the morning meeting at Grace- 
Church-Street, and having a solid season of re- 
ligious retirement, at Joseph Savory’s, where 
we were nearly a month very kindly cared for, 
by him, his wife, and daughter Mary. Mary 
Pryor went that evening to Hertford, in order 
to attend the select Quarterly Meeting there, it 
the evening. We were favored to part aie 
a feeling of that unity, which had been merci- 
fully vouchsafed to us during our late engage- 
ment. A tribute of humble gratitude was raised 
in our hearts to the bountiful giver of every 
blessing, for the support which had been from 
time to time granted us; and for the holy aid 
which, in a peculiar manner, was in some fami- 
lies dispensed to us, to advocate his precious 
cause. This, on the bended knees, was vocally 
acknowledged by my dear friend, and heartily 
subscribed unto by myself, in prostration of soul 
before the Most High: and a song of praise 
lived in my heart through the remaining part 
of the day. 

To morrow I expect to reach Colchester, 
where, the next day, I hope to meet my dear 
friend Martha Brewster, who is liberated by ber 
friends at home, to accompany me through the 
families in that Monthly Meeting, and to visit 
some other meetings in Essex. 

Colchester, Seventh-day, 28th of the Third 
Month. We have nearly got through our visit 
to the families of Friends in this Monthly 
Meeting. And my beloved companion M. B. 
and myself, have harmonized in our feeb!e en- 
deavors to promote the holy cause among our 
fellow professors hereabouts ; many of whom we 
‘annot but covet may know an increased dedi- 
cation of heart to the pure unfoldings of heav- 
enly love. By this means, they would become 
strengthened to stand faithful to the various 
testimonies given us asa people, to uphold to 
the world. We have felt our minds animated 
and comforted in beholding the upright zeal, 
which clothes our ancient and honorable friend 
and father in the church, dear John Kendall, 
under whose roof we have been kindly accom- 
modated during our tarriance here. 

On Second-day the 30th, we left Colchester, 
and went to Dunmow, where the next day, we 
attended a Monthly Meeting, and taking meet- 
ings in our way at Standstead, Bardtield, and 
Sudbury, we reached Ipswich on Second-day, 
the 6th of Fourth Month. On Third-day, we 
attended the Monthly Meeting there, when I 
delivered up my certificate; and had cause 
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to acknowledge, that although I had passed 


Of course we gathered round the camp fire 


through some very pinching trials, and some| at night and made piles of the beautiful big 


seasons of close exercise ; yet, that holy help has 
been near in the time of need. In the remem- 
brance thereof, my soul feels renewedly bowed 
in thankfulness to the great Author of every 
blessing. 

I returned home on Fourth day the 8th ; and 
though the sensible enjoyment of Divine ac- 
ceptance is much withheld, I feel, at times, 
ability to adopt the language of the Psalmist, 
where he says: “ Bless the Lord, O my soul ; 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits ;”’ Psal. ciii: 1, 2. 

1808.—Fifth-day, the 21st of Seventh Month. 
This day, William Henry Alexander, and his 
brother Joseph, left Needham for Broughton. 
A separation which, to my affectionate feelings, 
is very pinching, having no expectation of ever 
seeing much more of them. They have always 
been exceedingly dear to me for their beloved 
parents’ sake; and at present, there is much in 
the precious boys also to attach me closely to 
them. The prayer of my heart is, that what- 
ever may be their future allotment in life, if they 
should be permitted to arrive at a state of ma- 
turity, they may be preserved within the limi- 
tations of the pure truth, and so dedicated to 
the most noble cause, as to be found worthy to 
become standard-bearers in our Israel, when 
many of those, who now feel the weight of the 
Ark of our testimonies resting on their shoul- 
ders, shall be called from works to rewards. 


Amen. 
(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Camping Trip in Southern Colorado. 
(Concluded from page 131.) 

We made our tent very comfortable by col- 
lecting quantities of soft leaves, and to guard 
against ants we surrounded the edge of our tar- 
paulin with pine twigs aud made pillows of the 
needles, thus making them serve a double pur- 
pose, for here as elsewhere the fragrance is de- 
lightful. About the tent our hammocks were 
swung and the steamer chair placed and no 
article of comfort was lacking to make our new 
home complete. But best of all was the kitchen 
—alas that a lover of nature should confess it! 
but with mountain air and mountain climbing 


who will not agree that a kitchen is the first of 


requisites fora camp? But what is a kitchen 
without cooks? and we were blessed with two! 
and such dishes as they served us! True they 
had to learn over again to cook camp style, for 
the first time they tried to make biscuits they 
kept them in the oven an hour and a half and 
they weren’t done then, but they soon devised 
the expedient of making a fire under the stove 


as well as within it, and after that Johnny cakes | 


and hot biscuits were no rarity in camp. The 
wind used to change quite often too and drive 
the smoke in the cooks’ faces, but the stove was 
always turned round with the wind, so that 
made no difference. 

We staked our horses out and let them graze. 
Two, however, were trustworthy enough to run 
loose. 
horses hoofs about camp and then a ery from 
the men’s quarter that “ Billy was in the sugar 
and cornmeal!’ At which one of the cooks 
alled out to please instruct Billy to put in an 
egg, for we always made Johnny cakes that way ! 
About a mile down the road was a farm house 
where we went on horseback (there were three 
saddles in camp) every night for milk and 
sometimes we could get fresh meat and eggs. 


One night there was a tramping of 


cones that would glow and keep their form long 
after they had ceased to blaze—we did the pro- 
per things, toid stories, &c., until all the cones 
were gone and then we repaired to our tents. 

All the time we were feasting and drinking 
and making merry among ourselves, our enjoy- 
ment was constantly heightened by the con- 
sciousness that each hour might be our last in 
that blessed retreat. Not a man passed on 
horseback or driving, but we thought the time 
had arrived when we must go. Nor were we 
long disappointed, for one afternoon up rode four 
mounted horsemen in Buffalo Bill style, with 
lassoes and guns. and at the sight our hearts 
sank. Only one of the men was in camp and 
he advanced to meet them. All we heard of 
the interview was the words pronounced in a 
gruff voice and emphasized with a flash of the 
whip, “Did you see that sign on the tree.” 
After awhile they rode away and we found that 
the good temper and composure of the man of 
our party had saved our being turned off at 
once, and that we should not be molested if 
we did not get off before the first of the week. 

We had one more day of perfect rest, which 
compensated for the rush and hurry of the one 
that followed, for we made the ascent of Cuy- 
amaca peak, packed up and camped ten miles 
farther down the road before dark that night. 
Just one word about Cuyamaca. It is the 
highest peak of this part of the country, being 
about five hundred feet higher than Mt. Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire. It is simply a part 
of the great range, but the top stands above all 
the neighboring peaks and can be seen dis- 
tinctly from any part of the county. In the 
winter it is the whitest of them all and holds 
the rays of the setting sun longer than any 
other, and from the first sight of it I had longed 
to stand upon its summit, it was therefore quite 
a disapointment to be so hurried when we made 
the ascent. However we had much more than 
we dared to expect. 

Camp that night was not so perfectly ar- 
ranged as previously, for we expected to start 
early next day. The stove was put under a 
great spreading oak and before long we were 
conscious of a great buzzing noise that we finally 
located in the tree itself, and soon discovered, 
ame from a swarm of wild bees that had ap- 
parently been disturbed by the smoke. They 
gave us no annoyance however. 

Next day we made twenty-five miles over a 
road much rougher than we had yet encoun- 
tered. We had hoped to find food for the 
horses at Pine Valley, twelve miles away, and 
had agreed to meet there and take lunch, one 
of the carriages having gone off to get supplies 
from a store a few miles off the road. But 
though Pine Valley had water and several 
ranches, no hay was to be had, so we hastened 
on, for the horses had not fared very well, pick- 
ing up their own living. Unfortunately the 
advanced party had the lunch (foriunately for 
them, however)and those who made the detour 
chased us all the way to Buckman’s Spring, 
which we did not reach until the middle of the 
afternoon—and in the meantime suffered such 
pangs of hunger that from that time forward 
they saw to it that the lunch was distributed 
among the different divisions of the party, so 
that such a catastrophe would in the future be 
avoided. 

The little hotel at Buckman’s Springs lies in 
& narrow mountain valley with a strip of live 
oaks and willows along a pretty little stream, 
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and close by numerous very strongly charged 
mineral springs came out of the ground. We 
pitched our tent in a grove close by and ar- 
ranged camp fur a day or two’s stay, that we 
might enjoy the rest and the water and be 
ready for the sixty miles that lay between us 
and home. 

Close by our tent was a dry water-course, 
where we had arranged for our camp fire (we 
did not light it, however, the night was two 
warm) and you can imagine our surprise next 
morning to find there a rapidly flowing stream. 
By noon it had vanished, and they told us at 
the hotel that the same thing happened every 
night, the evaporation during the day being 
sufficient to cause it to totally disappear. We 
made good use of it while it lasted, however, 
and all the extra clothing of the party was 
adorning the bushes about camp before noon. 

Launch was nearly ready when suddenly 
through the live oak trees we saw arising an 
enormous column of smoke, of course we all 
left camp and rushed up to the hotel that stood 
upon a little rise, giving a view down the val- 
ley. Already a iittle group had collected there 
to witness the spectacle, and such a spectacle! 
it was a veritable mountain fire sweeping up 
the valley with a rapidity truly alarming, while 
the roaring grew constantly louder and louder. 
For a time there seemed no chance of escape, 
and the hotel proprietor, who had been burned 
out three times in his life, looked on with a 
sullen resignation that was amusing as well as 
pathetic. When we offered to help him carry 
out his valuables, he gave us a pitying smile 
and grunted out, “’bout as well let em burn 
inside as out.” His son-in-law, however, did 
not seem quite so resigned and at once set 
counter fires on the mountain side, back of and 
around the house, and then whipped them off 
from the grounds. But still the awful roaring 
increased, the red flames crept higher and higher 
and farther and farther, and the column of smoke 
broadened and deepened until the whole valley 
was in flames. We watched it as long as we 
dared, and then rushed back to break camp. 
There were very few unnecessary words spoken, 
or moments wasted, until the wagon was packed, 
and we knew, come what would, we were safe ; 
for supposing the counter fires did not stop it 
we could go back the way we come and turn off 
its course. However, we were determined if 
possible to press on down the valley and be 
that mueh nearer our destination. So we 
waited until the flames reached the place al- 
ready burned over and the danger was at end. 
But all this sounds so tame. The real sight 
was one of the .most gorgeous possible to im- 
agine. The colors were simply indescribable, 
even in the daylight the mass of smoke took 
on the most marvellous tints, and the red flames 
when they struck a live oak mounted like sky 
rockets and the noise was that of a Niagara. 

By three o’clock the order for advance was 
given and we took our way cautiously among 
the still smouldering bushes. Every here and 
there were oak trees with the fire still raging 
with them and blazing out here and there 
where a branch was gope or the top broken off. 

These fires are of very common occurrence 
and seldom do much damage. They are often 
started by the cow-boys to drive the cattle out 
of the brush. The fresh growth that comes 
after they have swept over is better than the 
previous one, so in the end they really do good 
to the country. 

We made Campo that night. Campo is a 
little settlement composed of a couple of houses, 
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astore and a well; about two miles from the 
Mexican boundary. We camped in a field 
pear a house, and as it was about sunset we 
took no care to find the shelter of a tree, and 
then too we had arranged to be on the road by 
seven o'clock next morning. To save time we 
concluded to sleep out under the stars and not 
have the tent put up. The few who feared to 
take this risk found accommodations in the 
house close by. The mistress of the establish- 
ment was a very wide-awake, interesting indi- 
vidual, who, one would judge, ruled the ranch. 
She was full of information upon all topics, es- 
pecially the domestic relations of all her neigh- 
bors fur twenty miles round, and naturally 
enough supposed we would find the discussion 
of their various qualities highly entertaining, 
and so we did, but not in the ' way she supposed. 
One of the party remarked that there couldn’t 
be many Indians about for we had only seen 
one, and she quickly responded, “ Indians! 

Land o’sakes! don’t ask me if there’s Indians, 
the woods is full on ’em!” ‘ Well,” we said, 

“but why don’t they show themselves, if there’s 
so many?” “Show themselves,” she said with 
a sneer, “ they’re too lazy !” 

We started as we had planned, bright and 
early and had a delightful ride through the 

most picturesque, rugged mountain country, 
and before night reached a ranch within an 
easy day’s drive of San Diego. We stopped at 
the well to water the horses and as we stood 
questioning the man as to hay and some other 
particulars, one of the party spied the soft, 
clean hay in his barn and exclaimed with 

warmth, “ How lovely that fresh hay looks! I 
wish we could sleep there to-night.” At which 
the old man turned around and said very gra- 
ciously, “ Why of course you can sleep there 
if you like.” So we made our beds in the barn 
and slept soundly on the sweet new hay. 

The last day’s ride was less interesting, for 
soon we descended to the mesa-land where it 
was either utterly barren or else highly culti- 
vated, and the damp sea air that greeted us gave 
us the first real chill we had had. We came up 
through Chula Vista, the most luxuriant fruit 
region in the county and drove past the Chinese 
vezetable gardens, where every inch is under a 
state of the highest possible cultivation; and 
found ourselves by four o'clock unloading at 
our own home. 

We felt that previously to taking the trip 
we had known nothing of the possibilities of 
the country, and it was easy now to foresee the 
time when the whole region would be as pro- 
ductive as the isolated spots now enjoying the 
advantages of a well developed water system. 
We passed valley after valley where already 
they are at work building or preparing to build 
large reservoirs that will supply the whole 
country. There is certainly no lack of water 
the only question seems to be to save it. 

In looking back upon the trip we felt it had 
been, from first to last, delightful, and with just 
enough adventures to give it the requisite spice. 
We did miss one thing, however, a rattlesnake 
in camp, but a party who was stopping just 
above us killed thirteen, so we supposed they 
had our share. 

When we came to settle up expenses, we 
found that the total for horses and people 
amounted to less than fifty cents a day; while 
our advantages for seeing the country and en- 
joyment generally over ordinary modes of travel 
was simply incomparable, and we separated with 
the firm resolve to spend the whole of next 
summer, if circumstances would permit, travel- 
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ling in like manner, and have the Yosemite for 
our destination. 


The Work of Divine Grace in Philip Charles, 


been told by L. M. Wodehouse, of the recent 
turning to Christianity of Philip Charles, chief 
councillor of Nquilisso, chief of Western Pondo- 
land, South Africa. 
put away the true Christian wife he had wed- 
ded, and taken seven wives among the heathen, 
and was withal a great lover of strong liquor. 
[t was not many months ago that Philip Charles 
went on a First-day, to a big beer-drink, as 
he called it, at Chief Nquilisso’s place. 
went against his convictions of the right. 
had at times felt troubled in mind after hear- 
ing the missionary’s message, and would have 
prayer with his children, though he was not a 
Christian. 
punished him for his sins, at one time taking 
away four of his children one after another. 
said, in relating the circumstances of his con- 
viction and conversion : 




































[ told my children I would pray with them 
when I came back. 
midnight ; 
get up to pray. 
I went to my bed a great horror seized me. I 
felt as if I had been beaten, and all my bones 
ached. 
afraid to stay in the hut, so | got up and went 
outside. I prayed, but there was a great weight 
on me, and my prayers would. not rise. 
back to the hut, but I could not sleep. As soon 
as it was light I arose and went into the bush 
on one side of the house, but I could get no rest. 
Then I went into the bush the other side of the 
house, and I roared and made a great noise, but 
it was all dark. 
the missionary, and I will see if he can “help 
me. 
mind to go to the missionary. 
not know if it was a vision, but I saw with the 
eyes of my mind the Saviour sitting on the clouds, 
and then He cameand stood near and said to me, 
‘Touch me not.’ 


and the day following I did not so much as want 
to go, but thought I would wait awhile. 


the strong hand of God: 
to go to the missionary, and as ‘I went along I 
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beer which had made him drunk, breaking the 
vessel which contained it. 

Now Philip had experienced a thorough 
change of heart, and the evidence of its mani- 
festation was not near complete. His seven 
later wives ‘were called and told that he was 
now a Christian, and they could either go to 
their homes, or stay and be supported, but they 
could be his wives no more. The true God had 
showed him his sins, and they also should give 
up their heathenish practices, and for this gra- 
cious change he prayed with them. They all 
cried, and choosing to go to their homes, he sent 
away with them the cattle, one cow each, which 
they had brought. 

Then Philip went to the chief. He had been 
his treasurer, and some of the money he had 
kept for himself, and now he proposed to reggore 
it. Nquilisso was both surprised and frightened 
ut this, thinking that Philip was beside himself; 
but the latter told the chief that he had a new iH 
wagen which was being loaded at Umtata, and 
he believed that that would pay for all he had 
taken. The wagon was already loaded when 
Philip came to Umtata, but he told the people 
that he could not take the goods (though the 
chief was willing he should do so, and pay him 
a little at a time), but to unload, and send the 
wagon over to its rightful owner. 

Next, a lot of sheep were sold, and with the 
money Philip went to Umtata and paid all his 
debts, one of these being £12 that was owing 
the man from-whom he had obtained liquor. 
Finally, some of his cattle were sold to pay his 
expenses to Kingwilliamtown, where was his 
true wife (who had prayed for him all those 
years of the separation), and his children. The 
youngest of these, a daughter of twenty years, 
he had never seen. It was a happy home-com- 
ing. And it is all a great wonder to his people, 
who had known him as a heathen in his blanket, 
alwaysa drunkard when he came to Umtata, 
but now clothed and in bis right mind. 


J. W. LEEDs. 


Mourning Women. 


It was on the west bank of the Nile, not far 
from the ancient step-shaped pyramid of Saq- 
qirah, or the Pyramid of Degrees” as it is 
sometimes called,a few hours’ donkey- ride above 
the plains of G heezeh, on which the greatest of 
all the pyramids looks down, that I first heard 
the ery of Egyptians wailing over their dead. I 
had already groped my way through the sub- 
terranean channels of the Serapeum, or tombs 
of the sacred bulls, and had studied with won- 
der the sculptured scenes of Egyptian life of 
forty centuries ago on the walls of the tomb of 
the architect Tey, and was slowly riding north- 
ward again, with my thoughts intent on the an- 
cient past that had thus ‘been vividly brought 
before my mind, when I was startled out of my 
revery by a cry. 

A sharp, shrill, ear-piercing shriek, as from 
one in mortal pain, was the first sound that 
broke in on the desert silence. Then came 
other shrieks, shriek upou shriek, a chorus of 
shrieks. The shrieks were followed by wails, 
loud, high, prolonged quavering wails. These 
wails rose and fell in strange weird cadence; 
but all the while they seemed no less really 
heartrending cries of agony. Yet no human 
being was in sight of our party, in the direction 
of these sounds of suffering, in advance of us. 
Our impulse was to hasten forward to the help 
of those whose cries we heard, and doing this, 
we came to an elevation in the rolling desert, 
and saw at a distance, a little to the right of our 
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of Pondoland. 


A remarkable story is that which has lately 



























He was a man who had 


"He 
He 


He believed that God had often 


He 


“The Sunday that I went to the beer-drink, 
When I got back, it was 


but I woke them and made them 
I was much troubled, and when 


My sins took hold upon me and I was 
























I went 


Then I thought, I will go to 





I felt a little better when I made up my 
After that, I do 


I thought, I will go to the 
missionary next day. The next day it rained, 


Then 


my fears came back, and I wasshaken again by 
so I got on my horse 


















lost all my fear.” 

The account ofthe narrative given by Wode- 
house here says, that the missionary, House- 
ham, told him that when Philip arrived at his 
house at Buntingville, he told him how he was 
coming to him in trouble of soul, but how Jesus 
had met him in the way, thus showing the eminent 
power of the Holy Spirit to savingly convict and 
convert the creature who He may in great mercy 
visit. “When I returned home,” continued 
Philip, “I broke all my beer-pots. I sold the 
asks, and then I thought, no, if they are bad 
for me, they are bad for another man; so I said 
I will not sell them, and I broke them up.” 
How like this was the action of the once dreaded 
Namaqua chief, Titus Africaner, of whom Mof- 
fatt, the missionary tells us, who when bowed 
under the convictions of the Holy Spirit, con- 
fessed his sins, went to his garden, pulled up 
the de&ka which he formerly smoked and stamp- 
ed its seed into the ground where he knew it 
would not vegetate? So he did with the honey 
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pathway, standing out against the sky, a group 
or semicircle of women, from whom came the} on which occasion many Friends attended and | 
shrieks and wails which had startled us so. used their efforts to promote peace, and made | | 
Riding toward this group we learned the} large presents of clothing and other articles to | 
nature and cause of these sounds of sorrow.| the Indians. These duties were rendered very | 
Two men had been working together‘in a quarry, | unpleasant by the efforts made by the agents of 
there, that morning. In a moment one had 
fallen dead. The one was taken and the other | taken of the frauds complained of by the In- 
left (Matt. xxiv: 40). And now there was wail-| cians, and to further defraud them of their 
ing over the dead Egyptian. The body of the | lands. without adequate remuneration. 
dead man, covered over with a thin cloth, was| In the summer of 1758, Friends in England 
stretched out on the desert sand. Close beside purchased and sent over goods to the value of 
him crouched his wife, who had been promptly | more than eight hundred ‘pounds, with a design 
summoned. Her head and face were uncov-| to promote commerce with the Indians, It is 
ered. Her hair was disheveled, hanging down | quite probable that it was some of these goods 
upon her shoulders and about her face. Her | that Israel Pemberton was engaged in moving 
loose garments were disordered and torn. Her | over the ice-bound Susquehannah, the day be- 
bosom was bared. Upon her face and hair | fore Joshua Brown met bim at York, 
were thrown masses of the black mud of the| Joshua Brown’s next journey was into the 
Nile. Swaying her body back and forth, she | Eastern parts of Maryland and the Eastern 
violently struck at her bosom with her hands, or | shore of Chesapeake Bay. He says: 
clutched at her hair, while shrieking out in wild First of the Third Month, 1760, I set from 
cries of hopeless agony. my own house in Little Britain Township, 
Standing about “the erouc ‘hing woman were | Lancaster County, and rode down to Kent Co, 
other women, all with their heads and faces un- land lodged at Thomas Browning’s, Isaac Wil- 
covered and mud-bespattered, their hair dis- | liams being my companion. We stayed the 
heveled, their bosoms bared, swinging their} meeting at Sacefrax. In which meeting I had 
arms above their heads, and waving wildly|to recommend Friends to that disposition of 
dark scarfs or handkerchiefs, while they shriek- | mind which «lrew the compassionate regard of 
ed out those piercing shrieks, and wailed those j our blessed Saviour to feed the multitude in a 
loud, high prolonged quavering wails of mourn-| miraculous manner outwardly. —Tyvically to 
ing, which we had heard at a distance that | represe: it the disposition of mind in which we 
morning.— Trambull’s Studies in Oriental Life. 
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|are spiritually to expect his feeding from a 

ae of want and from an humble intention to 

Joshua Brown. | follow on and continue with Him in the way of 

his requirings. From this meeting being on the 

First-day of the week, we went to Joshua Van- 

| sant’s and lodged. Next day we rode to Cessel 

[Cecil], about twelve miles, and had a meeting 

among Friends there. In which meeting I had 

| to recommend to them the solid consideration 

of the great and solemn meeting of the Great 

Judge of quick and dead, and the way in which 

they might attain to a happy resurrection, and 

that the Lord would be clear of the blood of all 
men, and they clear of any excuse. 

From this meeting we went to George Rai- 
son’s and got our dinner, and after dinner, be- 
fore we left the house, found my spirit engaged 
to drop some e} x pressions by way of caution and 
OBGeRe , ' advice to him and children. We then set out 
ous in killing the back inhabitants.” i | for Chester Meeting; George Raison accom- 

: meet Pemberton wee ® prominent . riead of panied us. On the way called to see one Southe 
Philadelphia, and appears to hate been a re-| Mifflin, who was in a distracted condition ; 
markably efficient man, whose benevolence and | seemed glad of our company. From whence we 
religious zeal was combined with much energy | went to Abraham Melton’s to lodge, being 
and business ability. He was an active member | ahout twelve miles from Cissel [Cecil]. 7 
of the “ Friendly Association for regaining and From thence went about four miles to Chester 
preserving peace with the Indians by pacific] Meeting and attended it. In it had to set forth 
measures "—an association formed by Friends | the loss of a profession without possession, which 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity, who contributed appeared to be their circumstances in too gen- 
large sums of money to be expended i In presents eral a manner. And from Chester we set out 
to the Indians, and in other ways removing the | gor Queen Ann’s Meeting, and came back to 
griev: ances of which they compl ained. Abraham Melton’s and dined. 

: From the first settlement of Pennsylvania a} Crossed Chester River and came to the house 
friendly feeling had existed between the In-| of Mary Rights, widow, about sixteen miles from 
dians and the whites, but W m. Penn’s descend- | the meeting, where we lodged. Next day, being 
ants, in whom the proprietary rights vested, had | fifth day of the month, we had a meeting at 
taken advantage of the natives in some of their Queen Ann’s which was also close and exer- 
land purchases, and this and other causes had cising. I had in it, the necessity of having a 
alienated the Delaware and Shawnees, and right belief, or idea of the manner of public 
made it easier for the French to induce them 


: ministry or preaching the Gospel, for want of 
to take up the hatchet; so that for the first | which many gross errors in worship had_pro- 


ceeded. 
From this we set out for Tuckahoe, and 
stopped at Nathan Meaners, and baited our- 


(Continued from page 132.) 

On the seventh of Twelfth Month, 1758, 
Joshua Brown left home to visit the families of 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting. He gives the names 
of fifty or sixty families so visited. At the 
Monthly Meeting of Hopewell, he says, “I met | 
with several Friends from Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting, who came to be assistant to them in 
managing the affairs of Truth.” At Yorktown, 
on the first day of the year 1759, “we met our 
friend Israel Pemberton, who had been the day 
before industriously concerned in getting goods 
over the Susquehanoah on the ice in order to 
trade with the Indians, to create a friendly cor- 
respondence with them who had been so barbar- 


time in its history Pe ‘nnsylv ania experienced 
some of the horrors of Indian warfare. Yet 
they still retained their confidence in Friends 
as the “children of Onas,”’ 
friends. 


and their uniform 


Kemp’s, about twenty miles, where we lodged, 





the proprietors to prevent any notice being | 


Several treaties were held about this time, | and next day, being the seventh day of the 


month, we had a meeting at Choptank, about 
twenty-one miles from James s Kemp’s, in which, 
I had to set forth the nec cessity of regeneration 
or the work of the new birth, and the danger 
of depending on any ceremony or outward ob- 
servation short of witnessing a purified state; 
and came that night to Tredhay en to Jose ph 
Barcliff’s, about fourteen miles, and the eighth 
day we set out for the Bay Side, and rode to 
Jobn Kemp’s, and lodged. 

Next day had a meeting there of some few 
Friends and others, in which I had to set forth 
the necessity of confessing Christ here on earth, 
and a diligent adhering to the gift received of 
Christ in order to enable us so to do, and the 
danger of not believing in Christ’s spiritual ap- 
pearing. After this meeting we rode to Joseph 
Barcliff’s and lodged, having rode backward 
and forward about forty miles for this meeting. 

The tenth day we had a meeting at Tred- 
haven, in which I had to set forth by the simil- 
itude of a well instructed builder, the necessity 
of laying a good foundation and carefully 
building thereon, and likewise concerning the 
Scriptures and the way they must come to be 
opened profitably. And from thence I went to 
William Wilson’s and lodged—about six miles 
distance. So next day had a meeting at Marshy 
Creek, and crossed Choptank River, about four 
miles, in which meeting I had to set up the ex- 
cellent privilege we enjoy under good king and 
mild government in having the privilege to 
think for ourselves in matters of religion. Save 
that one imposition of the priests* which was 
oponed, and how to judge of the true ministers 
of Christ, by the motive inducing them to un- 
dertake their office of preaching. From Marsh 
Creek I came over Choptank River to William 
Wilson’s and got dinner, and set out from thence 
and went that night about tweny-four miles to 
Isaac Turner's, up in Queen Ann’s County, and 
lodged that night, and next day reached Ciscel 
[Cecil], Monthly Meeting, about twenty-six 
miles; and that night came to Joshua Vansant’s 
and lodged, about twelve miles from Ciscel 
[Cecil]; “end Third-day pursued my journey 
into the three lower counties of Pennsylvania, 
[now the State of Delaware], Samuel Hanson’s 
near Little Creek and lodged. And the four- 
teenth day I set out for Lewistown; Jacob 
Johnne accompanied me, and we got that night 
as far as Samuel Spencer’s in Sussex County, 
and the fifteenth day got to Samuel Rowlan’s at 
Lewistown, and had a small sitting with Friends 
in the evening; and the sixteenth d: ay we at- 
tended Cold Spring Meeting, it being First-day ; 
and went that night to Joseph Palmer’s to lodge, 
about six miles from the meeting; but that day 
it began to snow extremely, and continued all 
night till noon next day, till it was in general 
between two and three feet deep. We had 
appointed a meeting at Benjamin Truitt’s house, 
and another next day at Mother Kill, but could 
not reach either, and therefore could have no 
meeting at either, the snow being so deep that 
Friends could not be got together without stay- 
ing several days. So the seventeenth day we 

*The subject of paying priest’s wages was one on 
which the Marylanders were particularly sore. By 
an Act passed in 1703, every minister “ presented, in- 
ducted or appointed” by the Governor was to receive 
forty pounds of tobacco per pell. As a large portion 
of the people did not belong to the Church of Eng- 
land this was a very unpopular imposition, and it was 


the more felt because some of those ministers were of 
a decidedly low character. Of course Friends, with 


selves and creatures, and rode down to James | their views of the free character of Gospel ministry, 


could not consistently pay the tax. 
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came back as far as John Cropper’s, who keeps 
a public house and could get no farther. 

The eighteenth we pursued our journey, and 
with a good deal of fatigue to ourselves and 
horses, got twelve miles further to Benjamin 
Warings’s at Mother Kill, and lodged. And 
the nineteenth day we came to Jacob Johnne’s 
at Little Creek, and called on our way at 
Ezekiel Knock’s, and with a few Friends there 
had a little meeting which was to some satis- 
faction. Lodged that night at Jacob Johnne’s, 
and rode in our journey from Jacob Johnne’s 
to Lewistown and back again, not less than one 
hundred miles. And the twentieth day had a 
meeting at Little Creek. In which meeting I 
had to set forth the extraordinary privilege we 
enjoy under the Gospel above the foregoing 
dispensations. And the twenty-first day T rode 
up to Finwick Fisher’sat Duck Creek, Benjamin 
Barrat being my company; and the twenty- 
second day attended their Monthly Meeting, 
which was a close, afflicting meeting, and had 
in it to enjoin strict justice, tenderness, and 
doing unto all men as we would be done unto. 
The engagement of mind which I was under ap- 
peared to me to be on account of that unjust 
practice of keeping slaves, prevailing among 
some of them. 

From Little to Duck Creek was about thir- 
teen miles. And at this meeting stayed, the 
twenty-third day being First-day; in which 
meeting had some service. 

[ having a Seventh-day night lodged at Robert 


Hallowdays. And that day after meeting rode 
eighteen miles to John McCools, at George's 


Creek, and the twenty-fourth day had a meeting 
at George’s Creek, in which I had some service, 
and after meeting rode twenty-five miles to 
Wilmington, and the twenty-fifth day had a 
meeting there, and had in it also some service, 
= the twenty-sixth day had a meeting at New 

Castle, and after meeting rode home.to my own 
house, thirty-five miles. In which journey I was 
out near four weeks and rode about five hun- 
dred miles. 

(To be continued.) 


xessstenteneliilidininitiadionae 

“ PHarRaon Took orr His Sievert Riva, 

AND Pur ir upon Josern’s Hanp.”—At first 
I was perplexed by the unwillingness of officials 
to accept my signature as attached to any docu- 
ment. By and by I had a seal cut, and this 
settled all difficulties. No matter whom I might 
delegate to affix the seal, onee the impress was 
made upon the document it was accepted with- 
out further question. Documents emanating 
from a council, which must be endorsed by all 
the members, present a most curious appearance, 
bespattered over with the almost illegible signet 
marks, of all varieties of shape and size. 

“He gave him... Asevath.’—This is an 
old-fashioned and thoroughly Oriental method 
of attaching a man to race and country. The 
traveller among the Bed’ween, if he be at all 
presentable, will not go far until he receives the 
offer of a wife. Mr. Doughty, in his masterly 
book, “ Travels in Arabia Deserts,” relates not 
a few amusing experiences of this kind. There 
is a dim perception of the superiority of the 
white man, and of the advantages which might 
accrue from his association with them. The 
way that most readily oceurs to the Arab to se- 
cure these, is to get him to contract relationship, 
and create common interests, by marriage with 
a daughter of the tribe. Their views and mo- 


tives, although in different planes, are yet to 
some extent parallel with those that moved 
Pharaoh.— William Ewing. 
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RETROSPECTION. 
ANNA SHIPTON. 


“Thou shalt remember all the way the Lord thy God 
led thee.” (Deut. vili: 12.) 


“Cast not away, therefore, your confidence, which hath 
great recompense of reward.’ 
He was better to me than all my hopes, 

He was better than all my fears; 
He made a road of my broken works 

And a rainbow of my tears. 
The billows that guarded my sea-girt path 

But carried my Lord on their crest ; 
When I dwell! on the days of my wilderness march 

I can lean on his love for the rest 


He emptied my hands of my treasured store, 
And his covenant love revealed. 

There was net a wound in my aching heart 
But the balm of his breath had healed. 

Oh ! tender and true was the chastening sore, 
In wisdom, that taught and tried, 

Till the soul that He sought was trusting in Him 
And nothing on earth beside. 


He guided my paths that I could not see, 
By way that I have not known ; 
The crooked was straight, and the rough made plain, 
As I followed the Lord alone. 
I praise Him still for the pleasant palms, 
And the water springs by the way ; 
For the glowing pillar of flame by night, 
And the sheltering cloud by day. 


There is light for me on the trackless wild, 
As the wonders of old I trace, 
When the God of the whole earth went before 
To search me a resiing place. 
Has He changed for me? Nay! He changes not; 
He will bring me by some new way, " 
Throngh fire and flood and each crafty foe, 
As safely as yesterday. 


And if to warfare He calls me forth, 
He buckles my armor on; 
He greets me with smiles and a word of cheer 
For battles his sword hath won; 
He wipes my brow as I droop and faint, 
He blesses my hand to toil ; 
Faithful is He, as He washes my feet 
From the trace of each earthly soil. 


Never a watch on the dreariest halt 
But some promise of love endears ; 

[ read from the past that my future shall be 
Far better than all my fears. 

Like the goiden pot of the wilderness bread. 
Laid up with the blossoming rod, 

Ali safe in the ark with the law of the Lord 
Is the covenant care of my God. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
A Visit to Chester. 


In respons? to a kind invitation from a Friend 
living near Chester, Pa., I went thither in the 
‘ars on the morning of twelfth of Tenth Month. 
The forenoon was pleasantly spent in social 
converse. My host was a dairym: an and in one 
corner of the spring-house were ‘floating upwards | 
of two hundred pats of butter, that had just 
been churned ; and many pans of cottage cheese 
in the process of manufacture. Some old wil- 
low trees that shaded the spring-house furnished 
interesting illustrations of some of the principles 
of vegetable growth. The central part of one 
of them had completely rotted away, but the 
newer wood on the outside, and the bark, kept 
the tree in a state of healthy growth. In nearly 
all the trees which grow in cold and temperate 
climates, the increase in diameter is made by 
the deposit every year of a new layer of wood 
on the outside. This originates from the leaves 


the leaves down into the rootlets which absorb 
from the ground the. nourishment on which the 
plant depends for its life and growth. As the 


as 





and the fibres may be traced from the base of 


age of the tree increases, the older wood in the 
centre loses its vitality, and seems only useful 
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limbs and leaves. Hence much of it may be 
removed without materially injuring the tree, 
as was shown in one willow, for all the vital 
processes of the stem are carried in the bark 
and the adjacent wood. 

The wood fibres which originate from the 
leaves and follow the trunk down to the roots 
in the East Indian Banyan and some other 
trees, take a shorter course to the ground, as 
aerial roots and ultimately form new trunks. 
I had seen this process going on in a scupper- 
nong grape vine in North Carolina, where nu- 
merous rootlets like small cords hung down 
several feet from the main stem; and I was 
much interested in tracing the same develop- 
ment in one of the willows. Ata point ten or 
twelve feet from the ground, the descending 
fibres appeared to have met with some obstruc- 
tion, and separating from the main trunk hung 
down as separate roots, reaching almost or quite 
to the ground. 

After dinner, my host took me to visit a 
quarry of feldspar which had been opened in 
the vicinity. It presented the same character- 
istics as some IT had before examined in Dela- 
ware County. The gneiss and mica schist rocks 
which are the common rocks of this section of 
Pennsylvania, consist chiefly of quartz, mica 
and feldspar agzregated in small grains, each 

composed of the three substances. In certain 
localities, such as the quarry we were visiting, 
the crystallizing forces in operation when the 
materials were deposited, or possibly at a sub- 
sequent period, have grouped these substances 
into larger masses than the ordinary minute 
grains, so that we find tables of feldspar com- 
paratively free from quartz or mica: while the 
quartz and mica are to be obtained each free 
from the other two minerals with which they 
are associated. Beautiful and interesting speci- 
mens of all three of these ingredients of gneiss 

are to be found in such deposits. In this quarry, 
garnet crystals are also associated with the other 
minerals. 

A walk of a few hundred yards over the 
fields brought us to aun opening made to un- 
cover a deposit of corundum. At the bottom 
was a vein of mineral said to be corundum. 
about two feet thick and of unknown depth, 
It had been laid bare for perhaps fifteen or 
twenty feet, but as it was not being worked, 
and the ascent from the pit not very easy ex- 
cept for persons of some agility, we did not 

| examine it thoroughly. 

Corundum is a very hard and heavy erystal- 
line mineral, which in regular crystals forms 
| sapphire and other gems, such as ruby, topaz 
and emerald. The massive mineral is associ- 
ated with feldspar and other substances, and 
is properly denominated emery. It is used 
in the arts in a pulverized form in grinding 
and polishing gems and metals. The composi- 
tion of corundum is pure alumina. J. W. 

ssiasnindiasaaiadiniiaiaiaieii 
| Tear Borries.—The tears of friends in the 
ltime of sorrow are peculiarly prized in the 
| East; and, even though they flow so freely 
| there, they are sometimes caught as they fall, 
and preserved in little bottles or flasks, to be 
sealed up and buried with the body of the per- 
son whose death caused their flowing. This is 
true to-day, and it was true long centuries ago ; 
for these tear-bottles are unearthed from ancient 
tombs in Egypt and Syria. Again these tear- 
bottles with their precious contents are pre- 
served among the living, instead of being buried 
with the dead.— Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental 
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furnishing a mechanical support for the | Social Life. 
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To Friends of Tecumseh Meeting. 


Dear Frtenns:—More than fifteen years 
has now elapsed since my feelings were first en- 
listed and warmed towards you, in a measure 
of that love which knows no bounds, and which 
neither time nor circumstances, however adverse, 
can extinguish. And now, that we are separ- 
ated by many miles, I have felt (especially of 
late) my heart afresh engaged in fervent desires 
that there may be an individual increase in the 
knowledge of Him whom to know is life eter- 
nal. Not a mere historical, but an experimen- 
tal knowledge of his life-giving presence in our 
hearts, producing in usa willingness to do of 
his good will and pleasure. The language 
“bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ,” was frequently before me 
when amongst you, and is still fresh upon my 
mind, for by so doing we are ourselves strength- 
ened to bear our own burden, and fill up the 
measure alotted to us of the sufferings of Christ 
for his body’s sake, which is the Church. 
“Greater is He that is in you, than he that is 
in the world.” But friends do not we often feel 
that strong is he that is in the world, causing us 
to realize that although the desire to do good 
may be present, how to maintain the watch, 
and do that we would, we know not, because of 
weakness, 

The remedy for this condition of things is 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and living active 
faith, which is not overcome of the world, but 
will give strength to overcome the world. The 
love of the world has slain its thousands, and 
I am sometimes fearful, we have more of i 
lurking in our hearts, than we are conscious of; 
preventing that steady growth in the root of | 
life, which can and will produce fruit in due 
season. Let no man deceive himself; unquali- 
fied obedience is the necessary condition of dis- 
cipleship, without it we cannot be consistent 
followers of our Lord, 
Him, we cannot serve Him, be where He is, 
nor learn of Him that meekness and lowliness 
of heart which draw down heavenly blessings 
and regard, and which He alone can bestow. 

Some of you have heard the voice of the true 
Shepherd calling unto and pointing the way 
He would have you to move. But from vari- 
ous considerations, full obedience to his requir- 
ings, have not been complied with. To those 
in meridian of life I would say it is time to 
double your diligence, and let the past suf- 
fice, try more faithfully to “make your calling 
and election sure,” for tle day is fast approach- 


ing each one of us, that will try our work of 


what sort it is, 

Do not think my dear friends that because I 
thus speak I consider myself as one who has 
already attained to these things. Nay verily, 
for I often feel myself to be the very least in 
the household of faith. Yet I am desirous of 
doing whatever little may be called for at my 
hands, that while communicating to others, 
I may thereby myself be strengthened and in- 
structed. “Fear not,” was the gracious lan- 
guage of the “Most High” to worm Jacob. 
And it continues to be so to all the Lord’s 
children, who are endeavoring faithfully to 
abide under, and patiently to endure the turn- 
ings and overturnings of his hand upon them. 
And though for the present these trials are not 
joyous but grievous, yet afterwards the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness will be the blessed 
experience of all those whoare exercised thereby. 

It is indeed no other than the suffering path 
that leads to blessedness, which the dear Mas- 


and if not followers of 


| 
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ter himself trod (and all his tribulated fol- 
lowers must tread), for the “ disciple cannot ex- 
pect to be above his master, nor the servant 
above his lord.” There is another class towards 
whom my attention is now turned, for whose 
best welfare I feel an affectionate and tender 
solicitude. And I cannot find more appropriate 
language, or that which is more in accordance 
with my feelings than the following extract 
from the writings of Daniel Wheeler, “ To those 
in the morning ‘of life in whose hearts the babe 
immortal has been mercifully begotten, creating 
therein new desire and breathings after soul sus- 
taining food; whose spiritual eyes are in some 
degree opened to behold the beauty and excel- 
lency that dwell in the everlasting and un- 
changeable truth. 

To you, my dear young friends, my heart 
and my pen are now directed, earnestly desir- 
ing your preservation in the alone path that 
most assuredly leads to peace in this world and in 
that which is tocome. May nothing be suffered 
to turn you aside therefrom, but may you be 
strengthened, steadfastly to contend for the like 
precious faith, which was once delivered to the 
saints 
the just, that substance of things hoped for and 

evidence of things not seen—without which it 
is impossible to please God, and of which Christ 
Jesus is not only the holy author, but the bless- 
ed finisher. This most necessary and heavenly 
gift cannot be obtained from man, nor from the 
doctrines of any set of men. What saith the 
apostle. Faith cometh by hearing and hearing 
by the word of God; have not all heard? Yes 
verily, the blessed sound hath gone forth, from 
; Sea to sea, from shore to shore, and from the 
river to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

Let none be misguided by an imposing ap- 
pellation given (I sometimes fear by design) to 
the Holy | Scriptures, styling them ‘the “ WwW aid 
of God.” Although the Holy Scriptures are 
replete with the most sublime truths—the book 
of books—wonderfully preserved from the ear- 
liest ages of time, given by inspiration of God, 
and profitable for correction, for reproof, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works, and are able to make wise unto 
salvation. Yet let us mark what follows, it is 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus, for some 
of you this explanation may not be needed but 
for me it is safe. 

Remember that it is on you that the weight 
of the law and the testimony must devolve, 
when the faithful standard-bearers of the pre- 
sent day are numbered with the just of all gen- 
erations; and that on your example greatly 
depends the future bias of the tender youth, 
who may be your successors. In so doing, vou 
will not only be a blessing to them, but they 
will bring down a blessing upon you; and the 
Lord Most High, in his infinite goodness and 
mercy will bless you all together. With the 
salutation of that love which desires the good 
of all, I remain your affectionate friend, 

Joun BuLiarp. 
STEVENTOWN, Crawford County, Kansas, 
Fifth Month 7th, 1871. 
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Litr.eE self-denials, little honesties, little 
passing words of sympathy, little nameless acts 
of kindness, little silent victories over favorite 
temptations—these are the silent threads of gold 
which, when woven together, gleam out so 
brightly in the pattern of life that God ap- 
proves.— F, W. Farrar. 


—that inestimable gift of God, that life of 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Roar of a Tiger.—I have previously remarked 
that, in the opinion of Colonel Peyton, even the 
staunchest sportsman when on foot in the jungle, 
is liable to be startled by the sudden roar of 
wounded tiger close at hand, and so much go 
as to even draw back for a pace or two, but 
he says that the effect is only momentary. 

In 1891 I again had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the effects on myself and others of the 
roar of a wounded tiger in the jungle, but on 
this occasion, though I confess 1 was very con- 
silerably startled, and generally unnerved for a 
moment, as I had expected to find the tiger 
dead, I did not step back a pace, nor did the 
staunchest of the natives who were with me, 
though a certain number climbed right up to 
the tops of trees. As it happened, there was 
after all, no danger, for the tiger had been dam- 
aged in the back, and I soon despatched it. 
The effect of the roar of a tiger is really very 
remarkable, and of this the animal itself seems 
to be well aware, for the tiger I have just alluded 
to—evidently an old hand from the trouble he 
had given us and the cunning he had displayed 
—remained in the open or came out into the 
open as the beaters approached then roared at 
them and afterwards retreated into the jungle, 
a narrow ravine in which he seemed determined 
to remain, though shots were fired into it, and 
in which I think he would have remained had 
not the beaters charged into it in a body in the 
most plucky manner. 

A friend of mine also met with a similar in- 
stance, where a tiger came out, confronted the 
beaters and roared at them, The beaters may 
see the tiger, and quite close, and yet not be 
much disturbed, but a roar even a good way off 
has on them a disturbing effect, though it is 
difficult to see why the nerves should be so af- 
fected more easily through the medium of the 
ears than the eyes. I may here mention that, 
when the sportsman has a damaged heart, the 
roar of a wounded tiger, at least if the shooter 
i3 on foot in the jungle, is apt to produce a slight 
flutter of that organ. 

Tigers’ like wolves and other animals, form 
plans, communicate them to their companions, 
and conjointly carry them out. A friend of mine 
was once the subject of an excellent instance of 
this. He was out stalking one day, and with 
his glass was scanning the country carefully, 
when he made out a long way off, in a piece of 
open grass-land which was surrounded by forest, 
three tigers looking in his direction. They evi- 
dently saw that there was something on the hill- 
side, but the distance was for them too great to 
make out what. After steadily looking at him 
some time, the tigers evidently formed their plan 
of operation, and plunged into the forest to- 
wards him. The tigers had taken my friend 
and his man for game of some kind, and had 
determined on a united stalk and drive, and 
when they appeared, two remained at the edge 
of the jungle, while the third made a circuit 
evidently with the view of coming npon the sup- 
posed game from above. But presently they 
discovered their mistake and went off. 

I have said that forest tigers are rarely dan- 
gerous to man, and by that I mean the tigers 
inhabiting the long range of forests stretching 
along the southwestern side of India at varying 
distances from the sea, but in the interior of 
Mysore very dangerous man-eaters have exist- 
ed, and I have been shown places which people 
made up parties to cross. One man-euter at 
least—for it was assumed that the deaths were 
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the work of one animal—killed I am informed 
on good authority, about five hundred people. 
Two tigers were ‘killed at one time, and after 
that the slaughter of human beings ceased, 
though it was never ascertained which was the 
culprit. There is no man-eater at present in 
Mysore. Mr. Sanderson says that bold man- 
eaters have been known to enter a v illage and 
carry off a victim from the first open hut. The 
boldest attempt I ever knew of was mentioned 
to me by my Nilgiri planter friend, and it oc- 
curred in this way. In the middle of the night 
there were loud cries of “ Tiger!” from a hut near 
his house which was occupied by some of his 
people. He always kept a loaded gun near him 
at night, and at once rushed out and fired, when 
two men eame up to the bungalow and declared 
that a tiger had begun to claw the thatch off 
the roof of the but ‘in order to get at them.— 
R. H. Elliot in “ Gold, Sport and Coffee Plant- 


ing in Mysore.” 


Saved by a Dog.—Mr. A. told me that he once 
wounded a tiger which afterwards sprang on 
him, knocked him down, and seized him by the 
hand and arm. With Mr. A. was a large dog, 
half mastiff and half polygar (a savage and 
rare native breed), which at once attacked the 
tiger and diverted its attention from Mr. A. 
After driving off the dog the tiger again returned 
to Mr. A. and commenced to worry him, but 
was again attacked by the dog. The dog was 
thus driven off about three or four times by the 
tiger. The tiger was all this time losing strength 
from his wounds, and the last time he returned 
to Mr. A., died on him. The dog was uninjured. 
Now comes the most curious and * interesting part 
of the story. 

The dog, which was not affectionate gener- 
ally and indifferent to being noticed, belonged 
to Mr. A’s brother, and had previously taken 
no interest in any one but his master, but after 
this event, he refused to go home with his mas- 
ter, and stuck closely to the wounded man, and 
when some carbolic was applied by Mr. A’s 
brother which caused pain to the wound, the 
dog began to growl and showed signs of dis- 
pleasure. The dog would not allow any one to 
come near Mr. A. except his own special ser- 
vant, and lay under the bed with his nose stick- 
ing out, and keeping close guard. When Mr. 
A. was carried to the doctor some thirty-five 
miles away, the dog went too, and on the doctor 
applying carbolic and setting the bones, which 
caused pain, the dog at once seized the doctor 
by the leg. (Evidently looking on him as tiger 
No. 2, I suppose). In about three months Mr. 
A. was quite cured, and after that the dog lost 
all interest in him, and returned to his master; 
and if he met Mr. A. by chance, merely ac- 
knowledged him by the faintest wag of his tail. 
A year afierwards this dog happening to meet 
the doctor, whom he had not met since, at once 
flew at him and seized him by the trousers.— 
R. H. Elliot in “ Gold, Sport and Coffee Plant- 
ing in Mysore.” 


Heart-Beats.—Dr. N. B. Richardson, of 
London, the noted physician, says he was re- 
cently able to convey a considerable amount of 
convictien to an intelligent scholar by a simple 
experiment. The scholar was singing the praise 
of the “ ruddy bumper,” and saying he could not 
get through the day without it, when Dr. Rich- 
ardson said to him: “ Will you be good enough 
to feel my pulse as I stand here?” He did so. 
I said: “ Count it carefully ; what does it say ?” 
“ Your pulse says seventy-four.” I then sat down 





in a chair and asked him to countit again. He 
did so, and said: “ Your pulse has gone down 
to seventy.” I then lay down on the lounge 
and said: “ Will you take it again?” He re- 
plied : “ Why, it is only sixty-four; what an ex- 
traordinary thing!” I then said: “When you 
lie down at night that is the way nature gives 
your heart rest. You know nothing about it, 
but that beating organ is resting to that extent; 
if you reckon it up, it isa great deal of rest, 
becayse in lying down the heart is doing ten 
strokes less a minute. Multiply that by sixty 
and it is six hundred; multiply it by eight 
hours and, within a fraction, it is five thousand 
strokes different ; and as the heart is throwing 
six ounces of blood at every stroke, it makes a 
difference of thirty thousand ounces of lifting 
during the night. When I lay down at night 
without any alcohol, that is the rest my heart 
gets. But when you take your wine or grog 
you do not allow that rest, for the influence of 
alcohol is to increase the number of strokes, and 
instead of getting this rest you put on something 
like fifteen thousand extra strokes, and the re- 
sult is you rise up very seedy and unfit for the 
next day’s work till you have taken a little more 
of the “ ruddy bumper,” which, you say, is the 
soul of man below.— Onward. 
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[The following selection, sent to us by a val- 
ued friend, we believe is designed to convey a 
weighty truth—that religious convictions are 
not to be measured by merely sentimental feel- 
ings or by the dictates of taste, however refined 
or cultivated. The caution against determining 
our faith by the standard of our feelings, is so 
far judicious. Yet we need to bear in mind, 
that the deepest and most momentous impres- 
sions of Divine Power on the mind and heart 
of man correspondingly affect the “ feelings ;” 
and those impressions are a solid ground for 
our doctrinal faith—Ep.] 


As a Lovely Song. 

At the conclusion of a very living descrip- 
tion of the treatment his prophet Ezekiel re- 
ceived at the hands of the children of Israel, 
the Lord says to him: “And, lo, thou art unto 
them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an instru- 


ment: for they hear thy words, but they do 
them not.”—Ezek. xxxiii: 32. 


Spiritually these words describe the state of 
those who in a patronizing way receive the pro- 
phet— Truth, as it favors their selfish interests, 
but who do not obey it. All those to whom 
Truth is merely a matter of agreeableness, to 
whom any idea is acceptable if it strikes them 
pleasantly, by whom every doctrine is rejected 
which seems to them undesirable, who never 
raise the question of the truth of a doctrine, 
and by whom all religious thought and faith 
are merely matters of acceptableness or unac- 
ceptableness, are represented in this description, 
for he who determines his faith by the uncer- 
tain, the fluctuating standard of his own feel- 
ings, is listening to Truth as one listens to “a 
very lovely song of one who has a very pleas- 
ant voice.” 

The quality of such a reception of Truth may 
also be seen when we consider the province of 
the mind which it occupies. Our religious doe- 
trines ought to be the deepest convictions of } 
our souls. They ought to stand at the centre, | 
characterizing, controlling and guiding all the 
aflairs of our lives. Our religious convictions | 
ought to be the most serious, earnest and pow- 
erful of our subjects of thought and feeling. 


They should oceupy the inmost recesses of our 
consciousness. But when instead of this our 
spiritual thoughts are simply of the ideas that 
are pleasant, and the sentiments that strike us 
as lovely, and the emotions that seem to us 
sweet, they become matters of the surface ex- 
perience of life, classed with other concerns of 
surface enjoyment. Those things which should 
be in the inmost of the temple of the soul are 
thus placed in its vestibule. The things which 
should stir the recesses of the heart are em- 
ployed merely to gratify one’s outer tastes and 
fancies. Such a one receives his spiritual faith 
as one “ listens to him who can play well upon 
an instrument.” The whole doctrine of spirit- 
ual life is thus taken from the centre of man’s 
being and placed in its circumference.— New- 
Church Messenger. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 

THAT eminent servant and minister of the 
Gospel of Christ, Thomas Story—towards the 
latter part of his life was suspected by some 
ill-natured people of having prepared before- 
hand, a sermon he had delivered—* Whereas 
(he writes) I never prepared anything to say in 
any meeting in all my lifetime hitherto, but 
have ever depended upon the heart-preparing 
power and Word of the Lord, and the immedi- 
ate work and openings of it in my own mind.” 
This no doubt is the only source and spring of 
the true ministry of the Gospel, and this is our 
testimony to all the world. 





Items. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting (conservative body) con- 
vened at Emporia on Sixth-day, the twenty-sixth 
of Tenth Month. The attendance was believed to 
be not far from an average one. It was felt that 
its different sessions were owned by the presence 
of the Head of the Church, which enabled its mem- 
bers to transact its business in a good degree of 
harmony and brotherly condescension. The in- 
terest manifested by the members of this Yearly 
Meeting to meet with their brethren and sisters 
in this their annual gathering by their pressing 
through difficulties under which some more favor- 
ably situated might feel themselves excused, was 
very conspicuous, The principal difficulty is the 
widely scattered situation of its members: many 
bringing their little children with them rather than 
be deprived of the privilege of meeting with their 
Friends, which practice is also very observant in 
their meetings at home, many of which are very 
small. 

Sympathy was felt for the members of this Yearly 
Meeting in their endeavors to uphold the principles 
of Friends under many discouragements, and de- 
sire was felt that He who regardeth the exercises 
of those who are concerned to maintain their in- 
tegrity towards Him, would, in his tender compas- 
sion and love, continue to strengthen and increase 
their love and devotedness to those precious prin- 
ciples and testimonies our early Friends suffered 
so much to uphold and promulgate in the rise of 
our religious Society. 


THE FRIEND. 





EL EV E NTH MONTH 24, 1894. 





Of two evils choose the least. A correspondent 
who neglects to give his address, inquires re- 
specting this adage, and wishes to know if it is 
a Scripture text. We have no remembrance of 
seeing it in the Bible in that form; and yet 
the substance of it is contained in the language 
of our Saviour, who told his disciples: “ Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul: but rather fear Him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 
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Thousands of his servants since that day have 
been placed in situations in which they must 
either offend their fellow-men, or act contrary 
to the will of their Divine Master—and, pre- 
ferring the least of the two evils, have sub- 
mitted to imprisonment, tortures and even 
death, rather than violate their conscientious 
convictions of right. 

Again, our Saviour queried, “ What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?’ This conveys the same 
lesson as the passage above quoted. If we must 
part with either earthly pleasures or heavenly 
enjoyments, let us make a wise choice and seek 
for that peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing. 

We are aware that this adage may be mis- 
applied, like those of whom Paul speaks in his 
epistle to the Romans, who say, “ Let us do evil 
that good may come,” of whom he says “ whose 
damuation is just.” No man can serve Christ 
and his enemy at the same time, and it is the 
height of folly to desert the standard of Christ, 
before whom every knee is to bow and every 
tongue to confess that He is Lord, and to enter 
the ranks of Satan, no matter what good we 
may think to accomplish by so doing. 

Independently of its spiritual application, this 
maxim may be wisely used in worldly matters. 
Many men have devoted themselves so closely 
to the acquisition of wealth, as to sacrifice not 
only their comfort but their health, and in so 
doing have made an unwise choice. 

—~> 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—Up to the 19th instant, Secretary 
Gresham says he had received no reply from Japan to 
the guarded offer of mediation made by the United 
States on the 6th instant, and in the opinion of other 
State Department officials, no definite reply from 
Japan is expected in the immediate future. 

In the matter of the appeal of the United States 
from the award by the Court of Claims of $102,000 to 
the Shawnee Indians, on account of land in Ohio 
ceded by the tribe on their removal to the West in 
1840, the United States Supreme Court has reversed 
the award, holding that the amount was but 
$39,000. 

The exportation of apples from the American ports 
to London and Liverpool continues to be heavy, the 
demand active and prices steady for sound fruit. Last 
week there were about 94,500 barrels shippe 1, making 
a total of 705,819 barrels exported thus far this year, 
against only about 43,000 barrels up to the corres 
ponding date of last year. In 1880 when the foreign 
apple crops file, the shipments from American ports 
aggregated 1,328,806 barrels. In 1883, when the En- 
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ropean crops were large, only 8],532 barrels were 
shipped, but ten — later, when another foreign 


apple famine occurrel, the export was 1,450,536 bar- 
rels, which was the heaviest then on record. It is 
deemed not unlikely that this enormous quantity will 
be equalled and possibly excee led this year. 

Postal officials are watching with interest the pro- 
gress of a suit brought at Atlanta, Georgia, by the 
Equitable Loan and Security Company, to compel the 
postmaster to forward its mail. The company is one 
of those condemned by the Postmaster General as 
doing a lottery business, and therefore is not entitled 
to the use of the mail. 

The army authorities are rapidly getting rid of all 
Indian enlisted men. At the present rate of discharg- 
ing them it is estimated that by the end of the next 
year there will be none in the service. 

Governor Sheakley, of Alaska, in his annual re- 
port, says that during the year the fisheries have been 
successtul, the mines have yielded profitable returns, 
the population has been largely angmented by immi 
gration, and the people have enjoyed a season of un- 
usual progress and prosperity. 

A New Orleans estimate of the cotton crop places 
it at 8,850,000 bales. From the same source it is said 
that the Egyptian and Indian crops will equal la-t | 
season’s, While the Asiatic crop promises to prove 
disappointing. 

On the 13th instant the Cotton Growers’ Conven- 
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tion in Montgomery, Alabama, adopted a resolution 
declaring that as the manufacture of raw cotton into 
yarn doubles its value, and turning yarns into sheet- 
ings quadruples its value, many more fact ries should 
be established in the South. 

A canvass of the vote in Kansas on the woman suf- 
frage amendment shows that the majority against it 
will be in the neighborhood of 31,175 

James MecCosh, ex-President of Princeton College, 
died on the 16th inst., at his home in Princeton, New 
Jersey. He was in the 8ith year of his age. 

Missouri’s coal mines are reported to have produced 
2.383.522 tons last year, a decrease of 807,120 tons, 
attributed to the strike, the effect of which was the 
loss of $580,000 in coal miner’s wages. 

There were in this city last week 374 deaths, a 
decrease of 18 from the previous week, 40 for the cor- 
responding period last year. Of the foregoing 178 
were males and 16 females: 41 died of consumption; 
34 of diphtheria; 31 of heart disease; 30 of pnevu- 
monia; 20 of marasmus; 17 of apoplexy; 14 of 
nephritis; 14 of convulsions; 12 of old age; 10 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels, and 10 of 
casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s 
5’s, 117} a 1183; currency 6’s, 101} a 113. 

Corron sold in small way to spinners on a basis of 
5ic. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.00 a $15.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.25 a $16.00. 

FLouR.— Winter super, $2.10 a $2.20; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.60; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $270; Western 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.70; do. do., straight, $2.70 a 

12.85; do., do., patent, $2.55 a $3.10; spring, clear, 
$2.40 a $2.50; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25; do., patent, 
$3.40 a $3.60 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $2.70 per barrel for choice 

suckwheat flour was quiet and steady 


Pennsylvania, 
with offerings moderate. We quote at $2.00 a $2.15 
us to quality. 


114 a 115 





per 100 pounds, 
Gratn.—No., 2 red wheat, 593 a 60 ets. 


No. 2 mixed corn, 523 a 52; ets. 


No. 2 white oats, 37 a 375 ets. 
3EEF CaATTLE.—Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 43 a 4ic., me- 


dium, 4}c. a 43c.; common, 3 a de. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs. —Extra, 3}a3 
3e.; medium, 2} a 24¢.; common, | : 
4c 

Hous—6} a 6{e. 

ForEIGN.—On the evening of the 14th inst., Lord 
Rosebery said in a speech in Glasgow that the first 
measure of the next session would be Welsh disestab 
lishment. The Government also intended to bring 
forward a liquor veto bill. 

The Paris correspondent of the Duly News says of 
the proposal to appropriite 65,000,000 francs for the 
campaign in Madagascar: ‘‘ Despite the fact that eight 
members of the committee of eleven favor the Mada- 
gascar credit, the debate in the Chamber will be 
equal. The Radicals and Socialists will oppose the 
grant. It is widely felt that France has committed 
herself to a course likely to be extremely unpopular 
and far costlier than the Government ventures to 
avow.” 

The Imperial Museum of Paris contains over 20,- 
000 stone implements collected in 
France. 

The population of the German Empire is increas- 
ing at the rate of 500,000 a year. 

The hurricane which has prevailed along the coast 
of the North Sea has done a great deal of damage, 
and considerable loss of life is reported. The tele- 
graph wires throughout Germany have suffered greatly 
from the storm, and in many sections they are wholly 
prostrated. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Duily News, refer- 
ring to the Turkish outrages and alleged massacre in 
Armenia, “The news from Armenia attracts 
general attention. It is regarded as imperative that 
the Porte interfere energetically, otherwise the powers 
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Says: 


must. The Vossische Zeiutng voices this view.” 
The body of Alexander III, late Czar of Russia, 


was laid in the tomb of his fathers in the city of St. 
Petersburg. on the 19th inst. His death occurred on 


| Eleventh Month Ist. 


The Austrian Minister of War has made an inter- 


esting statement concerning the relative streneth of 


the different European armies, their cost, etc. The 
figures he produced were as follows : The peace foot- 
ing of the army of Germany is 584,000 men, or 11 per 
cent. of the population, In France 564,000 men, or 
more than 13 per cent. of the population. In Italy, 
289,000 men, or about 9 per cent. In Russia, 907,- 


various parts of 





000, the same percentage. In Anstro-Hungary, 342. 


000 men, or 8 per cent. of the populatioa. The dif- 
ferent war budgets were: Germany, $120,000 000; 
Italy, $50,000,000; Russia, $140,000,0 0 ; France, 


$130,000,000 ; Anstria, $78,000,000 

The Cologne Gazette says that Germany, while de- 
termined to preserve absolute neutrality in the hos- 
tilities between China and Japan, would gladly see 
peace restored as the result of the mediation of the 
United States. 

The London correspondent of the New York Sun 

writes: “ The impression grows stronger in the Euro- 
pean capitals that there will be no interference of any 
sort by the Powers in the warin the East at its present 
stage. This is due to no lack of desire on England’s 
part, for she is becoming extremely nervous over the 
growing peril of her interests. The belief spreads 
that the overthrow of the present dynasty of China is 
inevitable, and it makes !ittle difference whether it be 
accomplished by the Japanese or by a revolution. If 
by the former agency, England will find the means to 
secure the substitution of another native dynasty, it is 
only a question of time when England will have her 
finger in the pie on one pretext or another in spite of 
her professions of neutrality.” 
A despatch of the 19th instant to the London Times 
from Buenos Ayres, says: “Admiral Saldanna da 
Gama, one of the Brazilian insurgent leaders, states 
that the revolutionary chiets have detinitely deter- 
mined not to accept the presidency of Pradente De 
Moraes. Admiral Da Gama declares that he has 
seven thousand troops on the frontier of Rio Grande, 
ready to bezin hostilities immediately, and that he 
himself will command the troops, taking the field in 
a few weeks’ time.” 

The great lava lake in the crater of Kilanea, Ha- 
waiian Islands, sank 500 feet in one night. 

The Canadian trade returns for the first four months 
of the fiscal year ended Tenth Month 3lst, shows a 
decline of $3,303,642 in exports and a decline of $5,- 
440,663 in imports, or a total decline in foreiga trade 
for the four months of $3,744,305. 

SOO 
NOTICES. 

FRIENDS’ ALMANAC AND CALENDAR for 1895 are 
now for sale at Friends’ Book Store. Prices: Almanac 
four cents each, or thirty cents for twelve copies; if 
with covers five cents each, or forty cents for twelve 
copies. Postageextra. Card calendars tive cents each ; 
when sent by mail ten cents each, or eighty cents for 
twelve copies. 





Frienbs’ Instirure Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day, 
Eleventh Month 23rd, at 8 P. M. 

J. HENRY 


WaANTED—Position as housekeeper in a family. 
Good family and the best of credentials, experience, 
and a Friend. 


3ARTLETT. 














Address, 
“*P.” 3404 Hamilton Street. 


Position WANTED by cultured young woman Friend 
as a companion to convalescent or invalid woman. 
Address, Tur Frrenp. 





“Diep, at her residence near West Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa., on the eighth of First Month, 1894, Lyp1a 
T. Evans, wife of Owen Evans, in her sixty-seventh 
year; a member of New Garden Monthly and West 
Grove Particular Meeting of Friends. ‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

——, at Philadelphia, Fourth Month 13th, 1894, 

JoserH Heacock, aged about fifty-four years, a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting for the Western 
‘District. Though his sudden death, as the result of 
a fatal fall from a tree, four months after the decease 
of his wife, was a great shock to his relatives and 
friends, they are comforted with the assurance, that, 
having lived the life of an exemplary Christian he has 
safely entered that city whose walls are salvation and 
whose gates are praise. 
, at her residence, Salem, Ohio, Fifth Month 
29th, 1894, Hannan J. Bonsauy, widow of the late 
Mark Bonsall, in the eighty-ninth year of her age. 
She bravely suffered the inroads of disease, and was 
enabled to fully surrender all earthly things for the 
sake of the heavenly. 

——, Ninth Month Sth, 1894, at her residence near 
Clinton, N. J., AMy Stockton Lunpy ExrTow, relict 
of the late Hugh Exton, in the eighty-eighth year of 
her age; a member of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. 
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